


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE 
ECONOMY 


in the I7th Century 


;., ITS SIMPLEST TERMS, the 17th century civilization of 
Australia’s aborigines can, at best, be described as a “collecting and hunting” 


economy. Tribal units wandered in the vast wilderness seeking food. 


With pointed wooden staffs for digging, 


women and children gathered seeds, lily 
Boomerang invented by Aus- 


tralian aborigines for hunting. roots, stems, yams, berries and fruits. There 
From the collection of the ge ; sl 
Carnegie Museum. was no cultivation of the soil. Aborigine 


men hunted and killed birds and larger ani- 


mals with crude weapons. There was no 





system of preserving food and the tribe 
starved in times of scarcity. 

The aborigines never developed a need for money or any basic unit of trade. 
They wore no clothes, never learned to weave, lived in Jeanto’s. Their entire 
life was simply arranged to fulfill their basic wants, to survive. 

When you realize how basic an economy supported the aborigines, you 
can well see why no advanced monetary system arose in this simple civiliza- 
tion. But, today, the complexity of our lives, our high living standards, our 
tightly interwoven system of business, depend on our monetary system and 


modern banking services to serve the financial needs of our society. 
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MARCH CALENDAR 


DESIGN IN SCANDINAVIA 

Some 700 decorative art objects of contemporary design 
from Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden, continue 
on display through March 14. This exhibition, organized 
and financed by the four governments at the request of 
twenty American and Canadian art museums, is made 
possible for Pittsburgh through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Schaefer. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

More than 400 pieces by local artists and craftsmen con- 
tinue on exhibition through March 17. Gallery hours are: 
Monday through Friday, 2:00 to 10:00 p.m.; Saturday, 
10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.; Sunday, 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 
The 42d annual PirtspurGH INTERNATIONAL SALON OF 
Puorocrapuic Art is scheduled for March 26 through 
April 24, with a preview the evening of March 24. 
Color slides from the Salon will be projected in Car- 
negie Lecture Hall two Sunday afternoons at 2:30 o'clock, 
March 27 and April 3. 


GALLERY OF CONTEMPORARY ART 

The Gallery has been recently rehung with many new 
paintings lent by G. David Thompson, among them a 
Manessier, Singier, Survage, and a Masson; also three 
new acquisitions—a painting by Cremonini and sculptures 
by Lassaw and Smith. 


MARINE HALL 

A New England Coast habitat group has now been 
completed in Marine Hall. This Hall features big-game 
and coral-reef fishes assembled over many years by the 
late J. Verner Scaife, Jr., and was opened at the Museum 
last autumn. 


DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE 

The exhibition on wildlife conservation, prepared by 
the Museum with financial assistance from the Pennsy|- 
vania Game Commission, continues on the first floor. 


UPPER OHIO VALLEY ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
A first-floor display explains the Survey and work ac- 
complished 1950-52. Temporary cases on the third floor 
present results of excavations during 1953-54, arranged 
chronologically, 10,000 years ago to 1800 a.p. 


STORY HOUR AND MOVIES 

Stories for six- to twelve-year-olds are told in Boys 
and Girls Room of the Library each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 

Pre-School Story Hour comes Tuesdays, March 1, 15, 
and 29, at 10:30 a.m., with talks for mothers by Library 
staff members at the same time. 

Free movies on nature and travel topics, with cartoons, 
are shown each Saturday at 2:50 p.m., in Lecture Hall. 





SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SERIES 
Music Hall, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission only by membershipc ard 
March 1—My Ca.irornia 

Stan Midgley presents colored moving pictures of 
his native California with its snow-capped mountains 
and lush valleys, its modern cities, old gold camps, 
Spanish missions, and the 1954 Tournament of Roses. 
March 8—Nortu To THE YUKON 

(Harmony Dairy Company, Sponsor ) 

Cleveland and Ruth Grant hunt big game, especially 
grizzlies, by camera through the Northwest and up the 
Alcan Highway to Yukon, stopping to film the majestic 
scenery, Indian villages, and good fishing. 

March 15—Spain 

Clifford Kamen pictures romantic Spain in the south, 
industrial Spain in the north; takes his audience to the 
Fiesta of San Fermin in the Basque country, to exclusive 
Mallorca and San Sebastian's superb beaches. 

March 22—A.askan SEA SAFARI 

(Also given March 21 at 8:15 P.M., in Mellon Auditorium, 
Mt. Lebanon, for Society members.) 

Len Stuttman will show the voyage north by the 
Inside Passage and an exciting sequence in the Icy Straits 
of Alaska; then picture colorful Indian villages and trout- 
fishing in high alpine lakes. 

March 29—CarippEAN ADVENTURES 

(Also given March 28 at 8:15 P.M., in Mellon Auditorium, 
Mt. Lebanon, for Society members.) 

John D. Craig concludes this season's lecture series 
with a high-adventure film cruise by air and sea, over, 
across, and under the Caribbean, following the trails 
of the early buccaneers in a modern search for sunken 
treasure wrecks. 

WALKING TALKS 
Tuesdays, 7:00 to 7:45 P.M. 
Open to the public 
March 1—Botany Hai 
with LeRoy K. Henry 
March 8—PANAROLL 
with Ottmar von Fuehrer 
March 15—AssociaTED Artists ExH1BITION 
with Anita Morganstern 
March 22—Mammat Hai 
with J. Kenneth Doutt 
March 29—PERMANENT COLLECTION GALLERIES 
with speaker to be announced 
SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:0 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

On March 6 Dr. Bidwell will be assisted by Joan 
Brotherton, pianist, who will play the Grieg Concerto 
in A Minor. 
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FUNDS FROM CITY AND COUNTY FOR LIBRARY 


ECENT announcement by the Board of 

Commissioners of Allegheny County and 
by Pittsburgh City Council that each body 
will appropriate $375,000 toward the re- 
habilitation program for Carnegie Library 
and Institute is most welcome news to the 
many patrons and supporters of these two 
cultural institutions. 

The total of $750,000 included in these 
grants represents half the amount which must 
be raised locally to qualify for a conditional 
grant of $114 million offered by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, announced last 
fall. Under terms of the grant, the remaining 
$750,000 must be raised from other sources, 
such as industry, foundations, and indi- 
viduals. 

While this final phase of the program to 
procure funds has not formally started, some 
gifts have been received and credited to their 
donors in the rehabilitation fund. These un- 
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solicited grants give rise to the hope that the 
renovation program may begin much sooner 
than was first thought possible. 

Probably the first urgently needed repairs 
to be made will be replacement of the entire 
roof. Maintenance of the deteriorating roof 
has been a costly problem for years, even if 
one does not consider the constant threat of 
damage to valuable collections. Other proj- 
ects include complete overhauling of the 
electrical, heating, plumbing, and ventilat- 
ing systems, long in need of repair and 
modernization. A face-cleaning of the build- 
ing’s vast expanse of exterior stone masonry 
is also planned. 

These projects, together with their esti- 
mated cost, are listed in a recent architectural 
survey of the Institute and Library building 
which, however, found the building to be 
as structurally sound as when built nearly 
sixty years ago. 
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SEESAW BY LEONARDO CREMONINI 


oe major acquisition to the con- 
temporary gallery of the Department of 
Fine Arts is Leonardo Cremonini’s Seesaw. 
Cremonini, an Italian painter from Bologna, 
now in his twenty-ninth year, is probably the 
most promising of Europe's younger genera- 
tion of artists. He resides on the island of 
Ischia near Naples and Capri. 

Seesaw shows figures of featureless children 
engaged in various playground games. The 
thrusts of the angular seesaw forms and of the 
vertical posts and swing create a monumental 
design of great originality. This is robust 
painting but with a very sensitive touch that 
is apparent in the delicately balanced design 
of the work and by the sense of mystery 
created in the interplay of light figures 


LEON ANTHONY ARKUS 


against a transparent dark background. Here 
there is much emotional depth dominated by 
a cool intelligence. The work was completed 
in 1950. 

Cremonini’s works have been acquired by 
a large number of museums and collectors. 
It is an interesting commentary on today’s 
art market to note that, while his success in 
the United States since his first showing at 
the time of the PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL 
of 1952 has been phenomenal, he has just had 
his first major exhibition in his native 
country. 

Seesaw was purchased from the Patrons Art 
Fund. The painting is signed **L. Cremonini” 
on the back of the canvas and measures 
5314 by 68% inches. 





SEESAW sy Leonarpo CREMONINI 
Purchased for Carnegie Institute from the Patrons Art Fund 
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PROBING PROVINCIAL PREHISTORY 


oR many years people of the 

Pittsburgh area have been 
rather vaguely aware that the 
American Indian once played a 
significant part in the early his- 
tory of the region. This aware- 
ness is primarily in connection 
with early historic records of 
wars, treaties, and various in- 
trigues. Occasionally there may 
be some reference to sites where 
arrowheads, flints, or other 
Indian relics have been found, 
and these places are often as- 
sumed to be connected with the 
Indians mentioned in the his- 
toric records. Nine times out of 
ten this assumption is not accu- 
rate, since most of the archeological Indian 
remains pertain to prehistoric groups. 

In the past little distinction has been made 
between the historic Indian and the various 
prehistoric groups. When we consider the 
years of intensive archeological study carried 
on in North America it is strange that this is 
the case. Research has shown that men lived 
on this continent as long as ten thousand 
years ago, and in various areas of the eastern 
United States scholars have uncovered traces 
of several Indian groups that continued to 
inhabit the area continuously right down to 
the coming of the Europeans. History books 
that describe the Indians by merely mention- 
ing the Delaware and other eighteenth-cen- 
tury aborigines, and then go on to discuss 
subsequent events, are really quite incom- 
plete as histories of man’s activities in the 
area. They begin with the last 3 per cent of 
man's time as an inhabitant of the region! 

One reason for this major gap in our knowl- 
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WILLIAM J. MAYER-OAKES 





NOMADIC PALEO-INDIAN HUNTERS OF 10,000 YEARS AGO 


edge is the fact that 97 per cent of the period 
of man’s occupation of the area has been dur- 
ing prehistoric times—the period for which 
we have no written records. It is only since 
the Europeans arrived that there have been 
written documents on Indians of the Upper 
Ohio Valley. Study of these prehistoric 
people thus demands techniques not generally 
used by historians—the techniques of arche- 
ology. 

Recognizing the need for study of man’s 
prehistory, in 1950 Carnegie Museum began a 
program of local archeology by establishing 
the Upper Ohio Valley Archeological Survey. 
From the beginning the Survey was supported 
by the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, 
which is still continuing its aid. During 1950, 
1951, and 1952 this Survey carried out a pro- 
gram of reconnaissance and survey work de- 
signed to produce a basic framework of in- 
formation covering all of man’s time in the 
area. The details of that basic framework are 







































contained in the report, Prehistory of the Upper 
Ohio Valley, which will soon be published as 
volume 34 of the Annals of Carnegie Museum. 

A conceptual tool archeologists have found 
useful in thinking about prehistoric life is the 
““period.’” This is a unit of time considered 
to be characterized by certain cultural fea- 
tures. The total prehistory of the Upper Ohio 
Valley can thus be seen as a succession of dif- 
ferent time periods stretching from the present 
back into the past. As now known from the 
area, these periods are as follows: 


Period Characteristics Time 
Historic European Contact.- a.p. 1600-present 
Late Prehistoric Village-dwelling 

farmers A.D. 900-1600 
Middle Woodland Hopewellian burial 

mounds 100 B.c.-a.D. 900 
Early Woodland Adena burial 

mounds 1000-100 B.c. 
Archaic Shell heaps and 

camp sites 3000-1000 B.c. 
Paleo-Indian Nomadic hunters 

of animals now 

extinct 8000-3000 B.c. 


The earliest prehistoric time for which we 
have any evidence is the Paleo-Indian period. 
From the local area we know these people 
only by a few examples of their distinctive 
fluted spearpoints. In the Great Plains area, 
however, the Early Hunters are definitely 
associated with Ice Age animals now extinct. 
The drawing on the preceding page is an 
artist's reconstruction showing a pair of the 
Paleo-Indian hunters stalking the now extinct 
mastodon. 

At the other extreme of the time range we 
find in the Late Prehistoric period the latest 
evidence for occupation of the Upper Ohio 
Valley by prehistoric people. 

The most typical archeological site of this 
period is a village of the type we call Monon- 
gahela, because so many of the villages were 
located in the drainage area of the Monon- 
gahela River. We have mentioned elsewhere 





the fact that the early historic people were 
the last groups of the late prehistoric Monon- 
gahela people. These people lived in the 
southern part of the Upper Ohio Valley for 
many generations, and current archeological 
research is directed at finding out the various 
stages of development through which the cul- 
ture passed. 

The drawing on the opposite page is a 
reconstruction of a typical Monongahela vil- 
lage characteristic of the latter part of the 
late prehistoric period. In it you see some of 
the important facts learned from the many 
excavations that have been conducted at 
sites of this type. Agriculture was intensively 
practiced and provided crops enough to as- 
sure food during certain parts of the year and 
thus leave time for other activities. Corn, 
beans, pumpkins, and probably tobacco were 
cultivated. Smoking was obviously a very 
common practice, as many pipes made of pot- 
tery or stone have been found on Monon- 
gahela sites. Hunting was an important ac- 
tivity and provided not only food but also 
prestige to the hunter. Canine teeth of various 
animals were extensively used as ornaments, 
and imitation teeth were even manufactured 
from bone, shell, and cannel coal. These 
ornaments were probably worn by the men 
and had meaning or value as symbols con- 
nected with hunting activities. 





Dr. Mayer-Oakes, field archeologist for Carnegie Mu- 
seum, has been working on the Upper Ohio Valley 
Archeological Survey since 1950. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he participated in ‘‘digs’’ in Illinois 
and Oklahoma before coming to Pittsburgh. 

This article is derived from the popular summary that 
begins his 300-page book on this Survey, which will 
appear early in April. This report also will contain a 
description of the background of archeological work in 
the Upper Ohio Valley; a detailed technical section on 
finds; a series of recommendations for future work, and 
an extensive bibliography. It will contain 30 line draw- 
ings, 30 maps, 120 half-tones, and will be priced $5.00 
at the Art and Nature Shop. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF A TYPICAL MONONGAHELA-CULTURE VILLAGE, ABOUT 1400 A.D. 


Women’s activities centered about the 
home, which was a crude dome-shaped hut 
made by pushing saplings into the ground in 
a circle some twenty feet in diameter, bend- 
ing them together and then covering them 
with bark, woven mats, or perhaps skins. 
Food preparation, pottery-making, and farm- 
ing were important female activities. The 
houses were arranged in a circle within a 
palisade of posts that had been driven into 
the ground to make an oval structure sur- 
rounding the village. Storage, garbage, and 
burial pits were dug in the ground near the 
houses and in some cases a shallow post-lined 
pit was attached to the house, probably for 
use as a convenient storage bin. The central 
area of the village was free from structures and 
served as a communal area. 

Warfare and military activities were an im- 
portant aspect of life in Monongahela times. 
The very structure of the village indicates that 
ideas of protection were prevalent. Also 
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many village situations, on hilltops and 
other commanding positions, obviously served 
defensive purposes. That death might result 
from arrow wounds is illustrated in burials 
of individuals with arrowheads imbedded 
in or in direct association with the bones. 
There is even one case in which it appears 
that a young woman was put to death by 
being shot with five arrows in the chest! 
During the last part of the period when 
Monongahela culture was predominant, 
there were many trading and military con- 
tacts with Iroquoian peoples to the north and 
Fort Ancient people down the Ohio Valley. 
Early in the period, however, the forerunner 
of Monongahela culture was probably im- 
ported into the area from the south and 
merged with the culture of the Middle Wood- 
land people, eventually to become the typical 
Monongahela unit we have described above. 
The Monongahela people were highly 


skilled in various arts and crafts, making 






















many useful and attractive tools, weapons, 
and ornaments of bone, stone, and pottery, as 
well as other materials such as wood, fabric, 
and skin which, of course, are rarely ever 
found by the archeologist. The pottery was 
well made, probably by the hand-coiling 
technique with bits of crushed mussel shell 
added to the clay before firing to ‘‘temper”’ 
it. Coilmarks were smoothed out by hand 
and with a wooden paddle wrapped with a 
twisted cord. The impressions of these cords 
can be seen on the surface of the pottery, and 
one of the cord-wrapped paddles was mi- 
raculously preserved—by being burned and 
turned to charcoal—at the McFate site, a 
Monongahela village excavated near Coch- 
ranton, Crawford County, Pennsylvania, by 
the Works Progress Administration. 

In terms of their own cultural background, 
the Monongahela people were probably the 
best adjusted to their environment of any of 
the prehistoric people who ever lived in the 
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Upper Ohio Valley. This is partly due to their 
cultural heritage. The earlier people had 
learned about the area slowly and passed on 
from generation to generation this body of 
accumulating knowledge; but it is also due 
to the contact with southern culture centers 
which were well developed agricultural com- 
munities with rather complex political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions. 


THE READER 


xcErPts from novels, poetry, essays, and 

humorous writing are given by Tue 
READER in a new program from Kev each 
Sunday evening, 10:00 to 10:30 o'clock, pre- 
sented by Carnegie Library. The material is 
chosen by a committee of librarians, and read 
withaminimum of fanfare or embellishment. 
Thus you may hear the soothingly familiar or 
the startlingly singular, expressed in the 
universal language of good writing. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


most people a museum is a formidable 
thing. The word not only connotes huge 
galleries and valuable objects, but also a feel- 
ing of hushedness and scholastic endeavor. 
But a museum is much like any other opera- 
tion and, in many instances, is quite anal- 
ogous to a retail establishment. It must 
conserve its inventory and, in order to do 
its best work, know what it is selling to the 
public. It, too, has its dead stock and its best 
sellers. The analogy could be furthered in that 
it must show a balance sheet of black figures 
at the end of the year—but here we are out 
of the realm of this article. 

The Department of Fine Arts is busy taking 
stock, and perhaps it will be interesting to 
examine the scene behind the scene and make 
notes of our program. An exhibition is the 
final visible result of many efforts. We shall 
not discuss these in detail; rather our con- 
centration is on the decisions and activities 
of the staff. 

From time to time we are the recipients of a 
fine painting or object of art. All museums 
are hungry for this sort of thing, since their 
own monies are too scant to purchase other 
than relatively few items per year. Not many 
people realize that the letter of acknowledg- 
ment to a donor is more than a courteous ex- 
pression. It really comes from the bottom of 
one’s heart. Such gifts require researching and 
must be accessioned This implies that the 
curator or head of the section seeks out all 
the data possible for that specific item, so 
that he may properly label it and provide ad- 
ditional information to the public. 


As assistant director, Mr. Arkus is in charge of the 
Department of Fine Arts during Gordon Bailey Wash- 
burn's absence in Europe. Director Washburn is organiz- 
ing the 1955 PirtssurGcH INTERNATIONAL. 
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There is the problem of entering all data on 
inventory forms, and here at the Department 
of Fine Arts Anne K. Stolzenbach is under- 
taking a complete revision of our forms and 
files. The job is extensive indeed, since it in- 
volves tracing as far back as 1896 for informa- 
tion on our first purchases. Such files are 
really an inventory similar in concept to a 
business form, but since they are permanent 
they must contain considerable information. 

Our exhibition policy has been re-evalu- 
ated, and the director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Gordon B. Washburn, has formu- 
lated a long-range program providing for 
more exhibits of smaller order and less of the 
heavy, expensive shows organized by the 
Department of Fine Arts. You may observe 
some change in the exhibits scheduled for the 
first part of this year. DesiGN 1n SCANDINAVIA 
is a departure from the norm. It brings con- 
temporary decorative arts to the fore and, in 
a sense, is our first good-design show. This is 
to be followed by Tue Re-Union or Arcui- 
TECTURE AND ENGINEERING—Nnot a large ex- 
hibition but one that says much and is the 
Department's first architectural exhibition in 
many years. It is an excellent means of rela- 
ting a show to the splendid work in this 
field undertaken at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

And so our future exhibitions will cover 
new grounds, broaden the scope of interest 
and at the same time open our galleries to 
many people who are concerned with only 
particular phases of the arts. No one show 
will satisfy everyone, but a group of shows 
with diversity should create interest among a 
greater number of people. There will be more 
print exhibits and in time to come many ex- 
hibitions of the decorative arts, such as 











IN THE SUMMERTIME sy Maurice B. PrenperGAst (1859-1924) 
Pastel and water color purchased for Carnegie Institute from the Leisser Art Fund 


jewelry and porcelains and glassware. 

Perhaps you have noticed that the Hall of 
Decorative Arts has been closed for some 
time. This was formerly the balcony of Sculp- 
ture Court, and now around the sides of the 
room handsome cases designed by James W. 
Lindsay have been constructed and are in the 
process of installation. 

This project has been made possible through 
the very generous gift of the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation. Were you to walk into 
Herbert Weissberger’s storage area, you 
would be astounded by the quantity of ob- 
jects that jam his cases. As curator of this 
section it has been his task to research and 
make.accessible all items, as well as to evalu- 
ate them in relationship to their merits. 

In this enormous storage room are objects 
ranging from a medieval ivory crozier to a 
chair that George Washington sat in, from 
an ivory netsuke of less than one-half inch 
in size to a Roman third-century marble 
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sarcophagus weighing two thousand pounds. 
From all this material will be culled the very 
top quality pieces for exhibition—ivories, 
boiserie, silver, porcelains, textiles, minia- 
tures, reliquaries, and so on. The Hall will 
be a permanent installation, with the re- 
cently constructed Treasure Room as a dis- 
play area for special exhibits of the decora- 
tive arts. 

The print collection of the Department of 
Fine Arts has been removed from Gallery J 
so as to permit additional exhibition facili- 
ties. Specially designed steel cases have been 
assembled, and at the present time much work 
is in progress on reorganizing the collection 
now housed in the Department's main offices. 
New mats, free of chemical impurities which 
have the effect of spotting and discoloring 
prints, are being ordered. Mat sizes have 
been standardized to permit standardized 
framing. It is an excellent collection and, 
through the generosity of the Leisser Art 
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Fund, new items are constantly being added. 
An anonymous grant was provided in 1954 for 
many of the recent physical improvements to 
the collection. Before long, exhibitions, espe- 
cially of recent acquisitions, will be arranged. 

Work will shortly go forward on experi- 
mentation with various forms of lighting and 
installation equipment. The Department looks 
ahead to the time when monies will be pro- 
vided for the modernization of its galleries. 
Westinghouse engineers are already at work 
on this problem. It is hoped that a definitive 
type of museum lighting may be achieved, 
one that will furnish complete flexibility for 
all types of exhibits. 

On the second floor, beneath the staircase 
leading to the third, an open gallery will be 
constructed for the display of recent acquisi- 
tions. In this manner we shall be able to 
accent new prints and paintings purchased or 
given to the Department of Fine Arts. 

In due course, additional paintings will be 
hung in the Music Hall foyer, especially in 
the balcony areas. Again, the selection will 
be made from works painted around the turn 
of the century and in keeping with the overall 
décor of the Music Hall. 

This is but a sampling of the many proj- 
ects that are either under way or contem- 
plated. Let us add the construction of an 
armor display section, a program for empha- 
sizing collecting in the Pittsburgh area, a 
permanent gallery of early Americana and 
Western Pennsylvania art, closer program- 
ming with our local artists, and we have a 
fair idea of things to come. The. projection 
of ideas cannot be achieved overnight—it 
sometimes takes a bit longer. 


DESIGN IN SCANDINAVIA 


Contemporary DecoraTIVE Art OBjECTs 
From DENMARK, FINLAND, Norway, SWEDEN 
At CarNgGIE INsTITUTE THROUGH Marcu 14 
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A NEW TRUSTEE 


EONARD S. MupceE was elected to the 
boards of trustees of Carnegie Institute 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology on 
January 31. His election fills the vacancy 
created by the death of Augustus K. Oliver. 
He will serve on the finance, museum, and 
Carnegie Tech executive committees. 

A lifelong resident of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Mudge has been prominent in civic and busi- 
Ness activities here for many years. He gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1929 and served in Army 
Intelligence with the rank of major in World 
War II. At present he is a director of Fidelity 
Trust Company and secretary and treasurer of 
Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Among the civic and 
charitable organizations he serves as board 
member are the St. Barnabas Home; Shady- 
side Hospital, Allegheny General Hospital, 
Western Pennsylvania School for Blind 
Children, the Community Chest, and the 
Pittsburgh Playhouse. 

He and Mrs. Mudge, the former Nancy 
Allderdice, and their four children reside in 
Pittsburgh. Mrs. Mudge’s father, the late 
Taylor Allderdice, was a trustee of Carnegie 
Institute and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology for many years, as well as president 
of the Board of Public Education. 


TEXTILE PLANTS 


ye models of plants, their leaves, stems, 
and seeds, together with samples of 
textiles made from them may be seen in a 
new exhibit in Botany Hall, the work of 
Hanne von Fuehrer. 

In addition to flax, the oldest textile plant, 
cotton, and hemp, there are rarer species: 
jute for burlap, sisal for lariat rope, ramie for 
delicate lace, rice straw for ropes, coconut 
husks for mats, and Sanseveria for a particular 
hemp used by the Indians for their bowstrings. 









































N March 25, 1930 at the Pittsburgh Golf 
Club the friends of Pittsburgh's first 
citizen gathered to observe his seventy-fifth 
birthday. Said Andrew W. Mellon, respond- 
ing to the tributes: 

‘IT would not exchange the period in which 
I have lived for any other in the world’s his- 
tory. But if I were given the opportunity to 
exchange my own period for any other, I 
would choose the next three-quarters of a 
century—and needless to add, I would live 
it in America, and preferably in Pittsburgh.”’ 
‘“. . . Preferably in Pittsburgh’’ is the by- 
line which keynotes the rebuilding of the 
city two decades later. But the antecedents 
of redevelopment are evident in this birthday 
response. Mr. Mellon's record in business and 
industry, coupled with his pre-eminence in 
philanthropy, are evident today from any 
hilltop in Pittsburgh. The many facets of his 
historically dramatic life are as numerous as 
the landmarks, both tangible and intangible, 
which abide in the community. 

The Mellon family name graces a bank, a 
street, a square, a park, a high school, an 
institute of research, college halls, and several 
philanthropic foundations. But even this im- 
pressive array does not embrace adequately 
the real and full meaning of the man who 
kept his home and enterprises in Pittsburgh. 
Skyscrapers for his corporations, industrial 
plants on the rivers, and scientific, educa- 
tional, and religious structures that the Mel- 
lon family built, or helped finance, dot the 
Pittsburgh scene with architectural monu- 
ments and are all testimony of affection for 
their home and their preference for Pitts- 
burgh. Without these memorials for the 





PREFERABLY IN PITTSBURGH 


The A. W. Mellon Centennial: 1855-1955 


STANTON BELFOUR 


business, scientific, and cultural life of the 
community, there would be a great void and 
probably no basis for renaissance. 

Andrew William Mellon was an innately 
modest person. Previous to 1921 there were 
few newsphotos; even The New York Times 
had not printed his name. The new President- 
elect of the United States had filled all cabinet 
posts save the Treasury portfolio. It was then 
that Senator Philander C. Knox of Pitts- 
burgh suggested Mr. Mellon’s name. The 
city and the nation suddenly realized he was 
a titan of finance. The world spotlight of in- 
terest shone on him as he served with three 
Presidents. Only Albert Gallatin had longer 
tenure in the Treasury Department. 

Since the Mellon lineage is numerous in 
Pittsburgh, Andrew Mellon is known as Mr. 
“A.W.” Together with his late brother, 
Richard Beatty Mellon, Mr. “‘R.B.,’’ there 
was a great fraternal partnership, known 
locally as “‘My Brother and I.”’ As their 
fortunes and power grew, the phrase was 
known wherever the name of Mellon was 
cited. Without scratch of pen to bind any 
bargain, they became a single identity in 
business. This partnership flourished in the 
bank which their lawyer-father founded in 
1870 on Smithfield Street. With or without 
the bank, says W. L. Mellon in recounting 
the Mellon saga, the brothers, together or 


Mr. Belfour is director of The Pittsburgh Foundation, 
the community trust in Allegheny County that provides 
a method for people of varying financial means to make 
lasting gifts for community purposes.. 

The actual birthday of Andrew Mellon was March 24, 
and the place, the old Judge Mellon home on Negley 
Avenue, still standing. 
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ANDREW W. MELLON 
Portrait by Sir William Orpen 


separately, would have become rich and suc- 
cessful men. But with the bank, and together, 
their growth was unparalleled. The Mellon 
Bank, housed in several structures for eighty 
years ‘under the statue of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,’’ has never been just a money temple. For 
generations the Mellon family has learned 
that the most convenient and natural place to 
carry on their enterprises is under the sign 
of T. Mellon & Sons. In this climate of bank- 
ing, wonderfully intricate and meaningful for 
Pittsburgh and the economy, the Mellon 
partners exerted a tremendous tidal pull on 
human affairs. Indeed it can be said that the 
foundations of the Mellon fortune were laid 
with a private bank launched without capital 
stock and based solely on good will and 
family integrity. This kind of bank as the 
center of numerous Mellon activities helped 
cement Andrew Mellon's devotion to the 
name and his community. 

Andrew Mellon was the fourth of Judge 
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Thomas Mellon’s sons. He attended public 
schools and was a member of the class of 1873 
at Western University of Pennsylvania, now 
the University of Pittsburgh. Here began a 
long association so meaningful to the institu- 
tion that still hails him as its most 
distinguished alumnus. Characterized in the 
column of senior biographies as “‘cool and 
self-possessed . . . . mellow as the luscious 
fruit that bears his name,’’ he became a life 
trustee in 1892. As the University grew with 
the town, Mr. Mellon helped Chancellor 
John G. Bowman transform the institution 
by liquidating its debts, purchasing property 
for its expansion, providing it with equip- 
ment, and aiding considerably in its building 
program. The Trust that bears his name con- 
tinues to provide generous and monumental 
gifts for public health, medicine, and campus 
expansion in the postwar development of the 
University. 

After college Mr. Mellon first worked in 
the lumber and real-estate business. Next he 
entered the Judge’s banking house and be- 
came its first president when the private bank 
was incorporated as a national one in 1902. 
Then followed rapidly numerous associations 
with industrial enterprises, especially the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Union 
Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, Aluminum Company of America, 
Union Steel Company, Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, Koppers Gas and Coke Company, the 
Carborundum Company, McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company, and the Standard 
Steel Car Company. By 1920 Mr. Mellon was 
director or officer of more than sixty banks 
and corporations. 

The Mellon method of financing industry 
followed a pattern of three directions: 

1) Aid young men with sound ideas likely 
to prove profitable, retain control of the com- 
panies, but reward with generous shares 
those who develop the ideas; 








2) Buy into established industries and ob- 
tain control; and 

3) Adhere to the belief that it is more im- 
portant to build up a business than to take 
an immediate profit. 

Andrew Mellon's first venture in industry 
was with Henry Clay Frick who, incidentally, 
awakened his interest in art that was to 
culminate in his princely gift to the nation. 
Frick’s coke ovens and their relation to the 
new steel business and coal lands provided the 
fundamental ideas for all Mr. Mellon's later 
business ventures. After coke and coal and 
gas came oil and aluminum, streetcars, steel 
structures, steel cars, by-products, and other 
interests. In time the Mellon fortune became 
a kind of huge revolving fund for the promo- 
tion of enterprises and employment of people 
in the Pittsburgh area, as well as to give op- 
portunity to many men of special ability. 

When Mr. *‘A.W."” went to the Treasury 
Department, he became a highly effective 
finance minister. To official Washington he 
was the quiet, charming, and cultured old 
gentleman. His theory was to reduce tax 
rates and thus free dollars for healthy business 
enterprise and investment. He sponsored five 
tax reductions. He soon became a towering 
Republican force for keeping government ex- 
penses within government revenues, at the 
same time battering down the national debt. 

Mr. “‘A.W.”’ did not want to go to Wash- 
ington. It meant good-by to privacy, to his 
business associations, and to Pittsburgh. But 
he finally yielded to President Warren G. 
Harding and separated himself from business 
to tackle debt and taxes, politicians and pro- 
hibition, and what Mr. ‘‘W.L.”’ called ‘‘fi- 
nancial engineering.’’ The war debts were 
reduced from twenty-six to sixteen billion 
dollars, the Federal tax system was revised, 
and a board of tax appeals was established. 
He insisted that government should be run on 
business principles. After eleven years, lack- 
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ing a month, his work as Secretary of the 
Treasury was done. 

Washington came to mean more than the 
capital city to Mr. Mellon. He wanted very 
much to make it our most beautiful city, 
coincident with national honor, pride, and 
patriotism. As he left to go to the Court of 
St. James as Ambassador, in 1932, he told 
the press that the building program in Wash- 
ington was ‘‘the most interesting part of my 
work here.’’ The government buildings of the 
1920s and The Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh 
show that his taste in architecture was bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. 

After his last year of government service in 
London, Mr. Mellon came home to Pitts- 
burgh. He was a national figure, but still a 
Pittsburgher. He belonged to the world of 
education, culture, and art more than any 
other American businessman. For three-score 
years his great hobby was the collecting of 
works of art, primarily paintings of masters. 

The Mellon Collection was valued by 
Congressional committees at a market value 
of fifty million dollars. The complete port- 
folio was unknown to the public until 1935. 
Now the most priceless art collection ever 
acquired by one man was to be the property 
of the people of the United States. 

“I shall stipulate,’’ he wrote President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, ‘‘that the proposed 
building shall not bear my name, but shall 
be known as the National Art Gallery... .” 
Washington is a long way off, but in 1937 
The Times of London commented: **. . . a pic- 
ture may be easier to get to, easier to study 
under proper light in a gallery in Washing- 
ton than in a private house in England or a 
church in Spain... .”’ 

This last great gift to the nation and to the 
world is proof that Andrew Mellon attached 
his life to things eternal. It was the largest 
single gift by an individual to his govern- 
ment, and Mr. Mellon kept his tradition of 
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anonymity. Some of the greatest pictures and 
finest statuary in the world are now housed 
in a gallery as scientifically perfect as it is 
architecturally superb. Because of him the 
people of the United States possess in their 
National Art Gallery one of the four great 
art institutions of the world. Across the 
avenue is the great bronze fountain-bowl, 
flowing outward as a symbol of his life, and 
erected as a memorial by his friends in 1952. 
It is located appropriately at the apex of the 
group of government buildings in the plan- 
ning and construction of which Mr. Mellon 
played so large a part. 

Mr. *‘A.W.”’ died before the completion of 
the Gallery, just as Mr. ‘‘R.B.”’ did not live 
to see the completion of Mellon Institute. 
The Mellon Brothers in 1913 established the 
world’s largest industrial research institu- 
tion in Pittsburgh to help manufacturers 
solve their technical problems, reduce waste, 
and pursue research. Through a system of in- 
dustrial fellowships, long-time problems are 
explored for the systematic ‘‘mining’’ of sci- 
ence. The Institute, a memorial to Judge 
Mellon, had its beginnings in the University’s 
department of chemistry. In 1937 Mr. Mellon 
dedicated the present edifice with its 62 gi- 
gantic Greek monoliths. On this occasion he 
stressed the belief that science, not govern- 
ment or political action, has improved the 
lot of common man. He and his late brother 
had already received the medal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists “‘in recognition of 
the benefits they conferred on science, tech- 
nology, and industry... .”’ 

Thus, in industry, education, economic 
government, art, and science the name of 
Andrew Mellon as a leader, a power, a patron, 
a collector, and a benefactor is unsurpassed. 
Chancellor Bowman, at the dedication of the 
memorial fountain in Washington, poign- 
antly called attention to Pittsburgh’s three 
frontiers. When Andrew Mellon began his 
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career in 1873, the old frontier was gone. He 
was the personification of the second frontier 
of scientific and industrial development. Dur- 
ing his last years the third frontier of ex- 
pensive social experiment was underway. His 
residual estate was bequeathed to The A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust for 
philanthropic purposes. He would be pleased 
that his executors are helping to build the 
new Pittsburgh. 

‘Delicately made and elegant,’’ said Mr. 
‘“W.L.”’ in describing his uncle. Tall and 
slightly built, Mr. Mellon gave the impres- 
sion of great nervous energy under complete 
control. Possessed with a tremendous force of 
brain, reason dominated his emotions. He 
could pull a problem to pieces and put it 
together again. Regarded as the extreme con- 
servative, he was nevertheless an adventurer 
in industry. Possessed with superb talent for 
judging character, he picked those destined 
to succeed. When Princeton awarded him aca- 
demic honors, the citation read in part, 
‘Early learning to do a thing by thinking it 
through and then doing it, his experience is 
built on clearly fixed principles.” 

The lean, ascetic figure died in 1937, three 
months after John D. Rockefeller. The con- 
temporary scene of an amazing, rugged, in- 
dividualistic line of earth-shaking industrial 
giants whose field was frontier-breaking had 
only two left—J. P. Morgan and Henry Ford. 
His body came home on the famed ‘‘Pitts- 
burgher’’ to the place he loved, and where he 
always lived when his work permitted it. 
The institutions he supported abide and con- 
tinue to be strengthened because of him. 
National honor came to these industries he 
personally directed. 

Today, on the occasion of the centennial 
of his birth, Pittsburgh is singularly fortu- 
nate for the vision and sound economic phi- 
losophy of Andrew William Mellon. It is a 
better place because of his preference. 





Courtesy Georg Jensen 


e graceful bowl and jug of satiny silver were formed by 
none less than a prince. Sigvard Bernadotte, second son of King 
Gustaf Adolf of Sweden and brother of the Danish Queen, is a 
leading artist in the Jensen tradition. 

His work owes its beauty to its exquisite proportions; its 
simplicity of form; its dull, warm tone which, in the words of 
Georg Jensen himself, “suggests the play of moonlight on water.” 
His pieces exhibit a wonderfully controlled yet imaginative 
rhythm, uninterrupted by needless embellishments. Note what 
a lovely flow of movement results from the gentle fluting of this 
bowl and jug. 

The Jensen designers, including Bernadotte, have become 
pace-setters in the modern movement of silversmithing. As one 
noted Danish art critic wrote, they have “called forth beauty 


out of silver which hitherto, unnoticed and unsuspected, slum- 
bered within.” 


H. J. Heinz Company—a pace-setter in the modern art of 
food processing since 1869—brings to. America’s tables many 
delicacies hitherto enjoyed by only a privileged few. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 7 
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ASSOCIATED ARTISTS FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


Comments by the art critics of three Pittsburgh daily newspapers 


o to the PirrspurGH AssociaTED ARTISTS 

ExHIBITION with an open mind during 
these two final weeks. Don’t expect to like 
everything, but don’t be influenced by per- 
sonally-appointed experts, or embarrassed if 
you don’t agree with all the critics, or the 
opinions of your friends. 

Go, expecting to find a lot of good solid 
work; some outstanding imaginative pieces; 
some borderline amateurs; and, surprisingly, 
a greater proportion of conservative painting 
than has been chosen for quite a few years. 

Don't be put off by some of the recent 
generalizations—and emotional comments— 
on the faults of the jury system and the 
prizes. Or who got what, or how did they 





COFFEE SERVICE sy Atrrep H. WarDLE 


Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt Prize 
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get that way, or where do we go from here! 

The important thing—as at all art shows— 
is to look at the pictures and sculpture and 
crafts, and train your own eyes. Always re- 
membering that there are certain rules of the 
game—as there are, if you want to enjoy 
baseball; and that there still could be things 
not dreamed of in your philosophy which 
when learned can make looking and seeing 
more fun. 

For art is a serious business. And artists are 
among the most serious, actually idealistic, 
people I know. And I deplore the notion that 
prevails among certain of the public—and 
occasionally even critics—that this is often 
a game at their expense; especially when it 
comes to so-called ‘‘mod- 
ern”’ art. 

Certainly, as in all profes- 
sions, artists do have their 
quota of poseurs and mounte- 
banks and ‘‘Look-Ma-no- 
hands’’ types. But the ma- 
jority work fantastically 
hard in this most individual- 
istic, and nonremunerative, 
field. And care deeply about 
what they do, and make 
great sacrifices to be able 
to do it. 

As for the timeworn com- 
plaint that artists really 
scorn the public; it must be 
as old as the bulls of Al- 
tamira! That cave man prob- 
ably preferred an audience 
too, but he first had to paint 
to please himself. 

And I insist that artists, 
like the rest of us, also’ pre- 
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fer to communicate with others—or even sell 
their work—so long as they can be true to 
their own vision. Without which there 
would be no reason for creating anything, 
except comic strips and ‘‘pin-up’’ girls. 
But, aside from the esthetic issues, I should 
like to ask the television and advertising ex- 
perts just how they go about being sure they 
are ‘pleasing the public’’; and which public, 
and at what period, and how many, and 
how long! 

History—and Gallup polls and Hooper 
ratings—has proved how unstable is the 
audience for presidents or movie stars, or 
beauty or truth, at any particular time or 
place. 

People see differently in different periods 
of history, both with their eyes and with 
their hearts. And yesterday's rejected artist, 
in words or paint or spirit, may be the 
prophet of tomorrow. 

In the meantime juries and artists and 
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critics and the public often disagree because 
they have different backgrounds and points 
of view. But that should not, and must not, 
undermine our respect for the creative imagi- 
nation and what it can add to our humdrum 
daily lives. 

For the artist, like the spiritual leader, 
offers us bread instead of stone. He insists 
that a rose is not a rose is not a rose only; 
but a window in Chartres, a flower by Redon, 
a glorious burst of abstract color, the miracle 
of growth. 

For this is nature and life he is translating 
—not a seed catalogue—and we should be 
grateful for it. 

—JEANETTE JENA 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


] THINK the 1955 AssociaTED Artists SHOW 
is a particularly good one because it is 
essentially honest. The artists and sculptors 
as a whole are going their independent ways 





SOUTH PENN RAILROAD’S NEGRO MOUNTAIN TUNNEL sy Date L. STEIN 
Somerset Trust Company Prize 
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HILLSIDE sy Jerry L. Capitan 
Association’s Second Prize 


both in subject matter and in technique. 

Too often after a preceding show, like the 
PittsBURGH INTERNATIONAL, for example, the 
local show in too many instances re-echoes 
the larger one. One feels that the local artists, 
doubtful of their own inclinations and abili- 
ties, are momentarily swept off balance and 
influenced by the visiting artists. 

My personal reaction to the current show 
is that it is well balanced and especially well 
arranged in the gallery. I do not like all the 
prizes, but then I never do like them all. 
Who does? Prizes, I am convinced, are mat- 
ters of individual taste, just as art itself is. 
As long as an exhibition contains some of the 
examples of the kind of art I like, I will have 
no quarrel with it. 

But when one type of art tries to eliminate 
another type, the result is unfair, unbalanced, 
and to me unpalatable. The present show, I 
believe, has tried to be fair to both the realis- 
tic and the non-realistic artist. There is room 
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for both, as there always 
should be. 

Where the present ex- 
hibit is unfortunate, I 
believe, is in the sculp- 
ture and crafts section. 
Jury action was too dras- 
tic here, and I am sure 
many of the paintings on 
the gallery walls show 
less ability and skill than 
some of the rejected sculp- 
ture and crafts work. 
This portion of the show 
is always a popular one 
and should be encouraged 
rather than pushed into 
second place, as the lower 
numerical total indicates 
it is. What is in the show 
is good, but it is not a 
large enough section. 

I hope that some day, too, Pittsburgh, this 
wealthy industrial hub of the steel industry, 
will find it in its power and inclination to 
offer more substantial prizes for our artists 
and our craftsmen. Everything improves with 
encouragement, and when a community backs 
her artists and her craftsmen she is backing 
her own immortality. Cultural renaissance 
means more than buildings and highways. 

This is not wandering off the subject, for 
the forty-fifth ANNuaL ExuIBITION OF THE 
AssOcIATED ARTISTs OF PITTSBURGH is a justi- 
fication of one’s belief in art. 

For forty-five years, despite juries that 
come and go, leaving broken hearts and 
wounded pride, despite a total of $1,550 that 
has to be split in twenty-six different prize 
directions, this organization of creative 
artists has gone on. 

Pittsburgh should be proud of it. 
—Dorortny KaNnTNER 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
























2 we day has come when Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s Fine Arts Department should open 
a special gallery for the display of a perma- 
nent collection of the best contemporary work 
by Pittsburgh district artists. 

The Institute owes this recognition to the 
public and to the artists, who are creating 
an admirable amount of distinctive art that 
the City should acquire for permanent display. 
A stroll through the ANNUAL ExuiBITION 
OF THE AssocIATED ARTIsTs, now on display in 
the fine arts galleries at the Institute, will 
prove that some remarkably fine work is 
available for a new kind of permanent gallery. 
If picked with discrimination and a broad 
appreciation for academic as well as modernist 
styles, such a room, decorated in a homelike 
and cozy manner, could become popular, ex- 
citing, and something that would stir the 
pride of the public, the Institute, and the 
artists themselves. 

The kernel of such a collection could be 
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LADY IN THE DARK sy Marty Corne.ivus 
Garden Club of Allegheny County Prize 


formed around some of our well-established 
artists, who appear year after year with work 
that is technically fine, individualistic, and 
with sufficient mood and atmosphere to com- 
mand admiration and respect. 

Although one would properly assume that 
the emphasis of such a collection would be 
pinned on paintings, simply because they 
make good wall decoration, we prefer to 
mention sculpture first in suggesting what 
could be done. Perhaps the finest piece of art 
in the entire show is the beautiful prize- 
winning figure carved from slate by Janet de 
Coux, of Gibsonia, titled Jesus Sleeping in the 
Wilderness. We would also recommend 
something from Henry Bursztynowicz, enor- 
mously clever and versatile, who has five 
entries in the current show to pick from. And 
there is a half-reclining nude torso carved 
with impeccable style from maple by Fay 
Mowery Moore. 

Virgil Cantini should be represented too, 
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especially in his favorite field of enamel. One 
of his stunning pieces is in the present show— 
a picture of ballet dancers in an eccentric 
pose against a gorgeously colored backdrop. 

When we turn to district painters recog- 
nized as good enough to be included in such a 
collection, we are gratified to find that the 
Institute already has acquired a few paintings 
by our best contemporary artists. Among 
these, now living and working here, are 
Samuel Rosenberg, a gifted craftsman; Bal- 
comb Greene, creator of fog-shrouded ab- 
stracts greatly admired by connoisseurs; 
Marie Tuiccillo Kelly, who has talent enough 





NATURE sy Georce M. Koren 
Carnegie Institute Sculpture Prize 
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to be courageous, and courage enough to be 
different; and Malcolm Parcell, a Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, artist who turned out 
wonderful exhibition pictures before he spe- 
cialized on portraits. 

This acquisition is a welcome gesture, but 
it cruelly disregards numerous other artists 
equally worthy of recognition, who would 
add vitality and style to a Pittsburgh district 
gallery. There are a few in the current Asso- 
CIATED show worth consideration. We would 
like to recommend Abe Weiner’s Somber Re- 
flections, a superb and poetic rendering of a 
gray, weathered tree stump and a red flower; 
the delightful and subtly surrealistic gem, 
Lady in the Dark, which won the Garden Club 
prize for Marty Cornelius; an astonishing and 
exotic portrait study by Robert Gardner; the 
charming fantasy made of wiggley, cobweb 
drawing and crazy geometry titled Fan Fare 
by Gertrude Temeles Half; and a modest, 
soundly constructed non-objective Composition 
which won a prize in water color for Lucille 
Parish McBeth. 

There is an impressionist painting of an 
autumn landscape by Emily Sigal which 
would enhance a modern-styled living room. 
Exhibition paintings often get too far away 
from home decoration. It is a pity that prizes 
seldom go to simple, but capably finished, 
paintings like Miss Sigal’s Elfinwild. 

There are other painters who merit cita- 
tions for a place in a district gallery, although 
there might be an argument over whether 
their paintings in the current show should be 
picked. These ‘“‘musts’’ are Charles Le Clair 
and Harry Scheuch. And we would consider 
some other paintings, including a beach scene 
by Louise Evans Scott and a study of a head 
in water color by Betty Voelker. 

In the black-and-white section, the elegant 
drawings by William Charles Libby clamor 
for space in a permanent room. We have 

[Turn to page 102] 



















FROZEN STEEL. Ordinary steel be- 


comes brittle at low temperatures. But U. S. Steel 
recently introduced a completely new alloy known as 
USS “T-1*.” This steel retains its strength and tough- 
ness at high and low temperatures; but even more im- 
portant, it can be welded without need for heat treat- 
ment. The picture shows a “T-1” welded pressure 
vessel that survived a blow from a 13-ton ingot 
dropped 73 feet. The tank was chilled to -22° F. 


*Trade Mark 
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THE FALL OF A TITAN 


A review of the novel by Igor Gouzenko 


Ww"™ old Andrei Vishinsky died it wasn’t 
a tragedy to the United Nations and it 
wasn't a tragedy to the Kremlin—one person 
more or less does not make much difference to 
them. As a matter of fact his death created 
a difficulty to the leaders of the free nations, 
for they had to say something nice about the 
deceased, and that was not easy. Yet there 
was much about Vishinsky that could be 
praised. The famous revolutionary priest in 
the French Revolution, Abbé Sieyes, was ac- 
tive in almost every phase of the revolution, 
and no matter who was on top, or which 
groups got guillotined, managed somehow 
to stay on his feet. After the revolution was 
safely over some one said, ‘‘Abbé, what did 
you accomplish in the revolution?’’ And he 
replied, ‘‘What did I accomplish? J’ ai vécu—I 
lived!’ But the people who had to praise 
Vishinsky were embarrassed at the fact that, 
whenever they thought of him, there popped 
up in their memory the nasty language he 
used in the United Nations, his embittered 
invective and his poisoned tongue. 

Yet the fact is that our Andrei Vishinsky 
would not have deemed it an insult if they 
had referred to it openly. He rather would 
have taken it as a compliment. There was a 
special purpose in his method. Diplomacy, 
for centuries till now, has been conducted in 
a decent, patient, courteous, polite, courtly 
manner. The value of all that courtliness was 
that, in spite of disagreement that may rise 
among nations, the diplomats nevertheless 
maintained a bridge of courtesy one with the 
other. As long as that bridge existed the 
representatives of nations could still meet, 
still manage to find a modus vivendi. But the 
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Communists believe in world-wide class war, 
so it is necessary to destroy the bridge of 
decency and to turn diplomacy into a back- 
alley brawl. Vishinsky’s invective was an 
instrument in this revolution. 

Generally when we speak of the power of 
Soviet Russia in the world we are always 
thinking of its power in tangible terms: the 
size of the Red Army, the tremendous in- 
crease of the machine-age technology in 
hitherto largely agricultural Russia, the 
strength of the pro-Russian Communist par- 
ties in Italy and France, and the power and 
persistence of Communistic spies and sub- 
version. But if we take Vishinsky’s achieve- 
ment in destroying the courtliness of di- 
plomacy as an example, then we must say 
that Russia's greatest conquests and threat of 
further conquests are not in the material 
field but in the spiritual field. 

Russia has destroyed a realm of politeness, 
of courtesy, smashed it, and extended the cold 
war to the highest realms of diplomacy, 
where it had never existed before. Beyond 
that achievement Russia has destroyed the 
language of social idealism by consciously 
taking every word in which we express our 
ideals, and by careful misuse corrupting the 
words completely. The word Democracy, the 
word Liberty, the phrase The People, The 
People’s Democracy, have been used in such a 
conscienceless way that we ourselves, to 
whom the words mean so much, can no 
longer use them without embarrassment. 

It is not that we ourselves are convinced by 
the patently false propaganda, but that we 
are shocked at its success. The success of a 
propaganda that is patently false shakes our 








confidence in the intelligence of people and, 
even further, tends to undermine the struc- 
ture of our own world philosophy. When we, 
for example, say we believe in truth, what do 
we mean? Do we mean something on the 
practical level or something on the philo- 
sophical level? Perhaps when we say we be- 
lieve in truth we do mean first of all that it 
is a wise thing, that honesty is a good policy, 
that it is safer to tell the truth than get 
yourself entangled in one lie after another. 

For these practical reasons we believe in 
truth. But on a deeper level we believe in 
truth because those of us in whose heart God 
lives believe that truth represents God's in- 
tention, God's law, that truth is aided by the 
universe and lies are evil and will not last. 

But Russia now proves that it is possible 
for lies to be propagated and prosper and 
help in the conquest of the world. What that 
does to us is to shake our faith in the uni- 
verse to varying degrees, depending on how 
shaky we are. It tends to create in everybody's 
life the feeling, “‘What’s the use—how can 
you believe that truth will triumph when 
Russia has proved to us a lie can be so power- 
ful and so successful?”’ 

Our faith may be shaken but need not be 
destroyed provided we believe that some day 
truth will reassert itself. It is clearly in- 
cumbent upon us to ask, how it is that the 
Russian propaganda lies can continue to be 
so successful? Was Abraham Lincoln so mis- 
taken when he said that you cannot fool all 
of the people all the time? 

What Lincoln had in mind was, of course, 
a free world. In a free world where people can 
read what papers they choose and ignore 
what they choose; listen to which speaker 
they prefer and avoid the speakers they 


This is the third of four articles to be drawn from Dr. 
Freehof's series of reviews of new books, given last 
autumn at the Temple Rodef Shalom, in the twenty-first 
annual course presented for the public. 





do not prefer; or can weigh in their own 
mind various arguments, announce what 
they think, and vote according to their own 
decision: in such a free world, since human 
beings are so various, you will get the variety 
of opinion in which lies can always be 
checked and truth always be tested. As long 
as there is freedom, as long as minorities 
have the right to try to become majorities, 
and although the majority rules, it still pro- 
tects the minority in its free right to think 
and speak its thoughts—as long as that 
exists in the atmosphere of freedom, truth 
will triumph. If then, the lie is to triumph, 
as Russia intends, then it is clear that freedom 
must be destroyed. 

It is still true that a lie cannot endure per- 
petually, and if you want it to endure a little 
longer you must deprive your victims of 
freedom a little longer. You cannot let them 
read what they want to. You cannot let them 
express contrary opinions. Therefore Russia 
is a prison. That is the chief reason the 
Russian people inside of Russia are allowed 
to read only varying editions of the same two 
papers, the Pravda and the Ysvestia. Pravda 
means “‘the truth’’ and Ysvestia means “‘the 
news,’’ and both titles are misnomers. And 
over the radio only the official word is heard, 
and the greatest watchfulness of the Russian 
customs examiners at all borders is to see 
that nothing printed is brought in. Therefore 
Russia is a prison. And as long as there is no 
freedom a lie can continue. 

But then people do come in. Russia closed 
its borders but it had to admit back again 
three million Russians—soldiers who fought 
in Germany and Austria. And these Russian 
soldiers for a moment saw a chink of an open 
door, saw such a light; these Russian soldiers 
found the pathetic little huts (in East Ger- 
many workmen are poor) and found them 
with running water, and thought they were 
homes of the bourgeoisie or the capitalists— 
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so much more comfortable than the way the 
Russian people live. This was luxury to the 
Russian soldier, and as he lived a few months 
in Germany and Austria and saw watches 
and saw food, even the postwar misery was as 
heaven compared to Russia. And then Russia 
had to readmit these men with their frag- 
ments of truth. 

So Russia did what no great nation ever 
did before to its returning soldiers. It warned 
the citizens of Russia against listening to 
their returning soldiers; that they were al- 
ready corrupted by capitalist lies. And all the 
Russian generals, the victorious Russian 
generals, were hidden away, some im- 
prisoned, some killed. The great hero Zukov, 
whom General Eisenhower met on such a 
friendly basis and liked so much, was kept in 
hiding and has only returned to prominence 
after Stalin’s death. There were thousands of 
leaders who had lived in the West, who lived 
in London, who went to college in Switzer- 
land, in whose mind was the new knowledge 
of freedom, of plenty, and the general decency 
of Western civilization. What do you do 
with them? They were not generals to be 
exiled, and they were not peasant soldiers to 
be deprecated and terrorized. What do you 
do with the thousands of revolutionary 
leaders, the veterans, who knew the West? 
How can you keep those minds in prison? 
Well, those you liquidate. And thus the whole 
revolutionary generation, the fathers of the 
revolution, no longer exists. And that is why 
it is a miracle that Andrei Vishinsky lived 
to seventy. That was his greatest achievement. 

Robert Green Ingersoll put this relation- 
ship between freedom and thought, freedom 
and truth, beautifully, and described in an- 
ticipation what Russia is like today with 
regard to the spiritual life. He said: “‘What 
light is to the eyes, what air is to the lungs, 
what love is to the heart, freedom is to the 
soul of man. Without freedom the mind is a 


dungeon where sad thoughts die, their 
Pinions pressed against the hingeless door.”’ 
That is a clear description of what Russia 
is today, a dungeon where ‘‘sad thoughts die, 
their pinions pressed against the hingeless 
door.’’ Nevertheless even the prisoner has 
memories, green fields, liberties of the past, 
the bright sunlight. And every great nation 
has memories, the memories recorded in the 
works of titanic writers. After all Russia 
still has in its heart Tolstoi, Dostoevski, 
Turgenev. How can you imprison memories? 

Even that can be done. The Russian govern- 
ment, which has the monopoly of all print- 
ing, just does not reprint those famous novels 
that it does not want read. So most of Tolstoi 
and most of Dostoevski are simply dying out 
of memory. But suppose Tolstoi lived today, 
suppose a great Russian lived, not a member 
of the party, who cannot be persuaded be- 
cause of his duty to the party to lie about him- 
self and pretend he is a conspirator when he 
is not—not a member of the party nor a per- 
son you can liquidate either, because he is a 
great literary figure. Let us say a Tolstoi 
lived in Russia today, and it is essential to 
Russia's propaganda to have this Tolstoi 
praise Russia in the ears of the world, be- 
cause the world honors this great man— 
what then would you do with such a one? 
You cannot silence him. You dare not 
liquidate him. How can you persuade a great 
free spirit to become part of your propa- 
ganda machine? 

Well, that was the living problem in 
Russia until recently. One of the great literary 
giants, Maxim Gorki, radical world figure, 
who lived in Italy in recent years, has dis- 
appeared. Something mysterious occurred to 
this great world figure; and the object of the 
book The Fall of a Titan is to describe how 
the great Russian propaganda and the secret 
police machine set out upon the task of 
breaking a great world figure, crushing his 
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spirit, getting him if possible to praise the 
regime and its purges—at all events, to win 
its final spiritual victory over a great soul. 
There is of course, a slight disguise of the 
name Maxim Gorki, into Mikhail Gorin. 

The story is written by Igor Gouzenko, 
formerly code clerk in the Russian foreign 
service. This Igor Gouzenko when he de- 
cided to escape brought with him into free- 
dom 109 great documents that helped 
America and Canada smash some very im- 
portant spy rings. He lives today in Canada 
under disguise, under the protection of the 
Canadian Mounted Police. This, his first 
novel, tells the story of a great and powerful 
nation, a mighty tyranny, setting out to 
crush a free and a great soul—the spiritual 
annihilation of Maxim Gorki by the govern- 
ment he helped and he loved—that is The 
Fall of a Titan. 

The characters are first, and centrally, the 
“hero,” Feodor Novikov, an ambitious 
young professor of history in the University 
of Rostov on the Don. He is the one who 
has been selected by Moscow to do the job of 
misleading, subverting, and destroying Mik- 
hail Gorin. There is the president of the Uni- 
versity, an old-time world scientist in the 
realm of physics, Pyotr Glushak, who is 
forced to betray his lifetime friend Gorki. 
All these characters weave and interweave 
| in a very well told story. The author must 
| have had literary help. A man does not write 
so strong and sequential a novel on his first 
shot at literature. 

This ought to have been a dull book be- 
cause it is about the thirtieth or fortieth novel 
on a similar theme, but somehow it is not. 
There have been of course by now, many anti- 
Communist novels; one would suspect they 
would begin to repeat each other, and some 
do. But this book happens to deal with a 
phase of Russian Communist life that no one 
of the predecessors has ever dealt with. So 
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its very contents, as information aside from 
art, is rather fresh. This one deals with the 
bureaucracy, the officialdom, the professors, 
the officers of the district, the secret police. 

These career men, who make their living 
and find their advancement in the present 
Russian system, constitute the actual cement 
that holds the masonry together. And the 
question is, what keeps them holding up the 
structure? What kind of life is it in the 
government machine? This book gives the 
only vivid picture that has been written of 
that. What does a petty official in Kharkov 
think of? How does he hope either to under- 
mine his boss or to be promoted by him? And 
Gouzenko gives a picture of a life of endless 
weariness, a life of fear and purges. If you are 
lucky you can move up rapidly. If you are 
unlucky you can fall just as rapidly. It is an 
oriental hierarchy in which your life is in 
your hand every day. You live and you fight 
and you enjoy, and you must be brutal, and 
you must betray. It is dog eat dog, and it is 
fear, and hope for advancement, and a fatal- 
ism about tomorrow that holds the bureau- 
cratic machine together. 

But what, after all, does he mean to convey 
by the story? The great giant in the book was 
brutally killed. Was that not a defeat? Then 
what conclusion does he draw? If Russia can 
blind its own people, and liquidate its own 
leaders, and finally undo its greatest giants, 
then half of the whole world will be a prison 
for a long time. But it is clear that Gouzenko 
wants to say that, although the body was 
destroyed, the mind was not subverted. The 
plan finally ended with brute violence, but 
the mind was not conquered. And the lying 
book defending Stalin never was written by 
Maxim Gorki, by Mikhail Gorin. One soul 
saved himself from slavery, indeed by death, 
but saved itself nevertheless. 

He therefore means to say that similarly all 
through Russia, bodies are subject to violence 











but many a mind is free and refuses to think 
what is expected of it. Perhaps too he means 
to imply that this refusal to do the inner job 
demanded by the higher authorities may be 
the ultimate source of the weakness of the 
whole gigantic regime. Because all this 
excitement made over special workers who 
produce an extra number of manufactured 
objects, or who dig an extra ton of coal dur- 
ing the month—all this would seem to indi- 
cate that the refusal to do the job is wide- 
spread; and that the greatest weakness of the 
whole machine of compulsion and slavery is 
the destruction of the will to work, the loss 
of incentive and creativeness—which may 
be the ultimate source of their weakness and 
our strength. 

Our system, with all the arguments, based 
on Marxian doctrine, that the Bolsheviks 
can parade against it, nevertheless evokes 
energy and ambition and bold creativeness on 
the part of millions of people. Their system 
seems to be producing inertness, fear on the 
part of the bureaucrat to offer an original idea 
except as a great gamble. Maybe he will 
gamble right, as young professor Feodor 
Novikov did, and leap to the heights. But 
suppose he makes the wrong guess. No mis- 
takes are permitted, no mistakes, no bold- 
ness, no incentive. The progress has been by 
sheer massive stumbling forward, but there 
is not creative progress. This slowing down 
of the spirit is something that killing and 
liquidating may not help. 

Perhaps that is what Gouzenko wants to 
say ultimately. Russia may give the appear- 
ance of a mighty temple indestructible. But 
because it destroys the independent mind, it 
has an inherent weakness. Ultimately the 
pillars, like those shaken by Samson in the 
Temple of the Philistines, will crumble and 
collapse. No nation can survive the destruc- 
tion of its great minds and the fall of its 
titans. 





ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 


[Continued from page 95| 


noticed that Henry Koerner’s drawings look 
stronger and less arty than this paintings, 
which are well executed but seem shallow. 

In this field the Institute also has acquired 
the start of a fine collection, consisting of 
drawings and prints by Miss Kelly, Mr. Libby, 
as well as by the former Pittsburgh residents, 
Louise Boyer and her daughter Helen Boyer. 

This reviewer is haunted by the fear of 
having inadvertently left out important 
artists, particularly some not represented in 
the current AssociateD show. These would 
include Margaret Jensen, who was rejected by 
the jury—but not to her discredit—and the 
young and coming-fast artist, Marjorie 
Eklind, whose recent exhibit at the Play- 
house showed she has remarkable talents. 
And of course there is Russell Twiggs, now 
making distinguished non-objectives. 

By the inclusion of all, or most, of these 
artists, and others that a jury of admission 
might include, a Pittsburgh district gallery 
would become a source of great civic pride. 
When prospective business investors come to 
Pittsburgh, Mayor David L. Lawrence would 
be able to say: “I want you to observe our 
clean skies, our redevelopment, our new high- 
ways and parking garages, and the national 
standing of our symphony orchestra; but I 
also want you to stop at Carnegie Institute 
and see some of the fine work created by the 
artists of this district. We haven't forgotten 
about art in our renaissance.” 

Is there money available for such a proj- 
ect? Certainly. The One Hundred Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art chip in enough money to buy 
$1,000 worth of art every year for the Pitts- 
burgh public schools. That shows contribu- 
tors can be found. 

—Dovuctias Naytor 


Pittsburgh Press 
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Something has been done 


abou ( Solor 


OLOR and ‘‘weather’’ formerly had much in common. 
Nothing much was done about either. 


There still is not very much a person can do about the 
weather except perhaps prepare for it. 
About color, however, there are a great many things that 
can, and are being done. 
Pittsburgh research and experience have proved that 
One—Color has inherent energy 
Two—Color can be used scientifically 


In its work with color, Pittsburgh found that some 
colors induce happiness and some make us sad. Other colors 
make us calm and some tend to cause confusion. 

These and other color facts have been incorporated into 
Pittsburgh's Color Dynamics—the internationally fam- 
ous basis for modern painting and decorating. 

Color Dynamics is an outstanding contribution to better 
living for millions of Americans. 

It has created new and pleasant surroundings in factories, 
hospitals, schools, homes, stores and other places in which 
men and women work and live. 

The drab, bleak, inefficient or inharmonious color schemes 
of yesteryear are being changed with Color Dynamics to 
smooth, beautiful and functional color patterns as modern 
and efficient as the world of tomorrow. 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


THE WEB OF LIFE, A FIRST BOOK OF ECOLOGY 
By Joun H. Storer 

INTRODUCTION BY FAIRFIELD OsBoRN 

The Devin-Adair Co., New York City, 1953 

144 pages ($3.00) 

24 unnumbered pages of photographs and text 

Carnegie Library no. 575.3 S88 


E are told that the word ecology is 
derived from the Greek otkos, meaning 
‘“house”’ or “place to live.’’’ Taken literally, 
ecology is the study of organisms at home, 
which naturally includes the study of popu- 
lations and communities and their reaction 
upon their environment and upon each other. 
As the subtitle states, truly this is a first 
book of ecology, for in no more than twenty 
short chapters it explains, in simple language, 
all the fundamental interrelated processes of 
geology and biology that enter into the mak- 
ing of life possible on this planet. This book 
impresses upon the reader the great truth that 
no living thing, whether plant or animal, is 
independent of other forms of life, but that 
all are in some manner dependent upon each 
other, and that their life processes are in- 
tricately interwoven and delicately balanced 
to form the web of life. Environment is a 
dominant force of life and the basic prin- 
ciples and laws governing the entire com- 
munity must be generally understood if we 
are to maintain the productivity of the earth. 
Since this story is told in everyday lan- 
guage, it is hoped that its conservation mes- 
sage will appeal to an audience not previously 
reached by books on the subject. This in- 
terestingly written book would surely be use- 
ful in some type of introductory course in 
both senior high school and college, since 
conservation is one of the greatest problems 
confronting the younger generation. The 


L. K. HENRY 


twenty-four pages of conservation pictures— 
excellent black and white photographs— 
form a separate section in the middle of the 
book. They, together with their brief cap- 
tions, tell a dramatic story. 

The discussion of how the land gets its 
water brings out the universal truth that the 
environment supporting life extends far be- 
yond the vision or the experience of things 
that live there. 

The chapter on Life Comes to the Soil 
points out that the soil is a storehouse of 
energy, since each living thing adds its bit 
to the building of the living earth, and its 
health is a vital matter to the plants and 
animals, including man, that live on its 
surface. 

In another chapter we learn of the different 
types of forests, how a forest begins and 
passes through different stages to reach ma- 
turity, and how it alters the climate, soil, 
water-holding capacity, and environment in 
general. A forest community of plants pro- 
vides three essentials, water, shelter, and a 
food supply, needed by other forms of life, 
and many animals come to use it. For ex- 
ample, the larvae of many insects spend part 
of their lives in the forest soil, where shrews 
hunt them, other insects and some molds and 
bacteria feed upon them, and certain birds 
turn up the leaves to find them. Those that 
survive to emerge and fly over the treetops 
are preyed upon by swifts and swallows by day 
and nighthawks and bats by night. These 
controlling predators must in turn hold their 


Dr. Henry, curator of botany at Carnegie Museum, 
received the Ph.D. degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He is studying distribution of ferns in the tri-state 
area, and also of flowering plants and fungi in counties 
where they are little known. 
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own place against larger and stronger ones, 
such as owls, hawks, weasels, and foxes. 
Thus the forest is an organization composed 
of many individual parts. Although some may 
seem to be harmful, the degree of harm or 
value depends upon the perfection of control 
or balance achieved among the members. 
“Owing to the hazards of climate and dis- 
ease, this balance is never quite achieved, and 
its fluctuation plays an important part in 
forest life. And on the degree of its attain- 
ment will depend the amount of life that the 
land can support... .”” 

Depending upon the available moisture and 
the character of the soil, the grasslands, like 
the forests, can be divided into different 
types—the tall grass prairies forming a heavy 
sod, the mixed grass prairies growing in 
bunches, and the short grass prairies of the 
high plains. The community of grassland ani- 
mals is subject to the same basic principles of 
adaptation and balanced control that apply 
to all living communities where each mem- 
ber plays its special useful role. 

In the development of plant and animal 
communities there are four guiding prin- 
ciples or laws of life: the law of adaptation, 
of multiplication, of succession, and of con- 
trol. ‘‘Under these laws the community even- 
tually approaches a sort of balance where the 
forces of adaptation, multiplication, succes- 
sion, and control work together to produce 
on the land the greatest amount of life that 
it can support. .. .’’ For example, a covey of 
twelve quail living in a field appeared to be 
the proper number for defense against their 
enemies. A hunter, however, shot eight of 
them; the four survivors were numbed by 
the cold, one was caught by a fox, and the 
others froze to death. They had been safe only 
so long as there were enough for mutual pro- 
tection. 

The importance of water to all life is shown 
in the chapter entitled Arteries of Life. It 
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controls the kinds of plants and animals that 
can live in any environment. On hillsides 
where the protective cover has been destroyed 
by fire or overgrazing the water runs over the 
surface to nearby streams, carrying much silt 
with it. With the destruction of the soil, the 
flow of the streams becomes more irregular 
and violent; floods follow the rains, the sup- 
ply of water to the valleys becomes less de- 
pendable, and with this change the life of 
the valley begins to deteriorate. 

We have learned a great deal about proper 
management of the soil, such as contour 
cultivation, disking in mulches, and use of 
cover crops and fertilizers, but the greatest 
task is to provide the user of the land with 
incentives to proper management. ‘‘For, 
every user of productive land is in fact a 
trustee, responsible for the lives and the fu- 
ture of the human race, which must still de- 
pend on that land for support.’’ It is those 
influences that mold the minds of men, giving 
them the incentive to wise or unwise actions 
that lie at the very center of the earth's great 
web of life. ‘“To support this web, the soil 
must be maintained alive and functioning.”’ 
It has been proved by scientists that most of 
our natural resources can be used without 
destroying them, and that they can be re- 
newed and be made even more productive 
with use. “This is a triumph of the human 
intellect. The great and deciding test, how- 
ever, still remains—whether man can co- 
ordinate knowledge into understanding and 
build within his heart the incentives and 
the wisdom to use these new-found powers 
wisely, and with responsibility, for the 
common good."’ 
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